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REPORTS. 
Hermes XLIII. 

Fascicle I. 

Palladius und Gargilius Martialis. M. Wellmann shows that 
most of the twelve or thirteen citations of Gargilius Martialis 
(250 A. D ) by Palladius (350 a. D.), the last of ihe extant Roman 
agriculturists, indicate a wider reach. The whole chapter on the 
cultivation of the almond tree is from G. M., although he is 
named only in II 15, 10. By comparing the fragments of Garg. 
Mart, in the Neapolitan palimpstst (Angelo Mai classic, avct. 
I 391) with Palladius, the Geoponica, Columella, etc., W. shows 
that Palladius is mostly an abbreviated Garg. Mart., to whom 
the former probably owed his frequent citations (often with 
criticism) of Columella, and the numerous references to alii, 
aliqui, etc., and to the Graeci, as well as all the chapters that 
include medical lore from Pliny, Galen, Dioscurides, etc. Instead 
of deriving, with Gemoll (1884), Palladius from Anatolius (a 
source of the Geoponica), Wellmann explains the correspond- 
ence between Palladius and the Geoponica as due to common 
sources of the latter and Garg. Mart. Eugene Oder (A. J. P. 
XII 373) has traced the origin of the Geoponica (950 A. D.) 
through Cassianus Bassus (saec. VI A. d.) to Anatolius and 
Didymus (saec. IV or V a. d.) and further through the Greek 
Florentinus (250 A. d.) (an important source of Anatolius), to 
the Greek writing Quinctilii (saec. II a. d.) and Diophanes 
(50 A. d.), the epitomizer of Dionysius-Mago, and now Well- 
mann shows that Garg. Mart, also depended on Diophanes, 
possibly through the Quinctilii. Besides much else, W. shows, 
incidentally, that Faventinus, the epitomizer of Vitruvius, ante- 
dates Garg. Mart., on whom also Isidore (saec. VI a. d.) de- 
pended for his work on trees, a thesis that he will elaborate later. 

Zum Alphabet und zur Sprache der Inschrift von Novilara. 
E. Lattes discusses the correspondences between the pre-Roman 
inscription of Novilara (cf. A. J. P. XVIII, p. 366) and the 
Etruscan language ; viz., the b of bales' and certain words (see 
Pauly-Wissowa Etr. Sprache 780). 

Die Komodienpapyri von Ghoran. A. Korte republishes with 
critical and exegetical commentary these 125 lines, many of 
them fragmentary, with constant reference to Jouguet's publica- 
tion in B. C. H. XXX (1906), which includes the conjectures of 
Blass, Wilcken and Croiset. He changes the assignments of 
parts and develops a rather spirited scene between Phaidimus 
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and Niceratus, a misjudged friend. The plot however is not 
apparent. Blass and Jouguet were inclined to attribute these 
fragments to the "Aario-roy of Menander ; but the style lacks his 
directness and conciseness and resembles rather that of a later 
imitator. A limited vocabulary is indicated by the three occur- 
rences of the rare 8iap.apT<iva> [but cf. 29 examples in Preuss' Index 
Dem.], the repetition of similar phrases as tovt ijpov p.e, ijpov toGt4 
p.t and the frequent colorless irpaypa (avoided by Menander). 
The dative form avroivt, which does not occur in the Middle and 
New Comedy, is probably a poetic reminiscence. To this 
absence of feeling for Attic usage may be due the use of oavr6* 
for ai. The accumulation of twenty cases of the waning perfect 
indicates a striving for effect. Word forms, in general, are 
correct ; the hybrid olo-Baa is characteristic of Attic comedy. These 
papyri are interesting for preserving the oldest known comic 
text (200 B. c). The occurrence of Xo^[oC and Xopo[o (possibly 
Xopas), strengthens the previously known epigraphical and literary 
evidence (the most important of which K. discusses), that the 
singing chorus, like the mask, had not been wholly discarded in 
the III century b. c. On the verso of the second papyrus are 
two metrical arguments in the guise of prologues, clearly later 
additions, which seem to reveal an intermediate stage between 
prologues and the metrical arguments to the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes. [See now W. Michel, de fabularum Graecarum argu- 
ments metricis, Gissae, 1908]. 

Erganzungen und Bemerkungen zu dem Krates-Excerpt des 
Scholion Genevense * 195. H. Schrader emends, expands and 
interprets this important excerpt from Crates of Mallos with the 
aid of Nicole's special edition of the scholia to *, Steph. Byzant., 
etc. According to Crates Homer had ij cktos dd\ao-o-a in mind 
when in * 195-197 he let all waters issue from 'Qxtavot, hence 
agreed with ol Apxaioi <f>votKol (possibly Anaximander) in taking 
the Caspian sea to be a gulf (cf. Hdt. A 203 for the correct view), 
and, referring toncp) rovrpUov, i. e., v. 197 (Schrader; Diels reads 
toU rpiaiv), C. says Homer also agreed with ol ptra ravra (pvo-tnoi (i.e., 
Hippon and Xenophanes) in letting all springs, etc., come from 
the same source. Crates attributed the name 'tlntavos to the 
&iip3apot of the Caspian sea, and considered MeydXij BaKarra a trans- 
lation of an Asiatic term, possibly Phoenician, and 'AtXovtikop 
irt\ayos specifically Hellenic. 

Zur Composition der Sophokleischen Antigone. A. B. Drach- 
mann essays to prove that Sophocles introduced the sprinkling 
of dust by Antigone (<i<£o<riWir), for the more heroic act of burial of 
the old Theban tradition (cf. Apollodorus III 78; also Philos- 
tratus' Imag. II 29 and Pausanias IX 25, 2), as an afterthought. 
The play was virtually complete up to the Teiresias scene, when 
a few changes, chiefly the second guard scene and vv. 246/7, 
255/6, sufficed to substitute the symbolical act, which made 
Antigone's deed more credible and seemly in the eyes of his 
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audience; besides, the body remaining unburied, made the 
cnange in Creon's sentiment easier and the Teiresias scene more 
thrilling. But incongruities were left, witness: Creon's suspicion 
of bribery (289 ff.). of help v. 488 (Ismene) and of a plurality of 
culprits (302, 324/5) ; the chorus' praise of S«»<iTi/r (332 ff.) and 
hope (615) ; Haemon's reference to rescue from dogs and birds 
(696/8); and, especially, the description of the mysterious 
(OtljKaTo* 278) disappearance of the body (245-258), which reaches 
its climax in fydvurTo. The additions in 246/7 and 255/6 make 
this passage absurd and the terror of the guards (259 ff.) un- 
necessary, as they easily removed the cause of their alarm 
(409/ 10). See also vv. 43, 71 f., 80/1, 90 f., 467, 503 f., 891-904. 
A careful analysis is desirable. 

Beitrage zum Text und Stil der Schriften Dions von Prusa. 
E. Wenkebach discusses fully, in twenty paragraphs, various 
features of D.'s style with a tendency to preserve the MS 
tradition: I. Kaibel's change (Hermes XXXVI, p. 608) in Dio 
XXXIII, 1 of oltaBt • . . tireiTa . . . irodeirf to olo/xevoi kt\. is un- 
necessary as D., at times, lets inara (without dc and a preceding 
nparov /«'*) connect two verbs. — II; Arnim's note to indvois yap 
. . . aypat (Dio IV, 127) is: dele; proverbia non solent explicare 
scriptores; but Dio does explain them (cf. XXXII, 49; XLVII, 
16). — IX. The sudden change from a general statement to the 
direct f^trt in LXXX, 10 (Arnim : malim ex ova has support in 
the best authors. A colloquial dropping into direct speech can 
be seen in IV, 16; XIII, 9; and I, 55. Not only chiasm, but 
the more artificial order abc, cba occur in Dio, who revelled, 
after the fashion of Gorgias and Isocrates, in tripartite structure 
in his youthful speech LXXV (cf. also II 8, LXXI, 3 f., LXVI 
12); but exact correspondence should not be forced. Dio rarely 
differentiates synonyms, viz., I 20 <piktio6at — ipao-dat (cf. Xen. 
Hiero XI, 1 1) and XXXVI 60 ija6r) — ix«pi 8« ««< «V/p#5ij (cf. Plato 
Prot. 337 c); but he frequently interchanges them, viz., (XXXI 
43) 8ui>ants and lex«s ; IV 29 dai^owor and 6(ta, etc. ; accordingly 
5(f>ii> (MSS) for f#ii/ in LXXIV 20 may be correct. The frequent 
coupling of synonyms in the speeches that have the impress of 
homilies (cf. I, IV 82 ff, VII 81 ff, XXX, XXXVI 29 ff, 
XXXVIII, XL, LXXII/VIII) indicates emotion and the 
preacher's aim to be impressive, in which he imitates Plato 
rather than the Cynic philosophers, as Schmid thought. The 
usual connective of the synonyms is <ai, but often r« ail, after the 
example of Plato, especially in emotional harangues ; on the 
other hand in argumentative discourse he follows the Attic orators 
in separating «... km. 

Zu Quintilians grossen Declamationen. R. Reitzenstein in a 
critical commentary on the first half of the fifth oration of the 
collection of nineteen pseudo-Quintilian speeches shows that 
Lehnert's edition, which is based on the critical apparatus of 
H. Dessauer and excels all previous editions, is nevertheless far 
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from final. R. emends a number of passages and points out 
interpolations. He considers B the most reliable of the MSS. 

Der neue Menander. F. Leo contributes forty-eight pages to 
the reconstruction of the four plays of Menander: Heios (?), 
Epitrepontes, Perikeiromene and Samia (?). (ol a fifth there is but 
a trace), found at Aphroditopolis on the Nile in 1905, and pub- 
lished at Cairo by Lefebvre in 1907. Of these five plays some 
1300 readable lines have been recovered, which, added to the 
previously discovered fragments, including those of several 
other plays, brings the resurrected Menander up to more than 
1900 verses. Leo reconstructs interestingly with freqmnt ref- 
erence to Plautus and Terence. The reputation of the Romans 
will probably grow; at the same time the force of the original 
language and setting is very effective and we feel that the 
characters stand in a stronger light and are more real. We 
are strongly reminded of Aristophanes by the vivacity of the 
scenes, the occurrence of personal abuse (cf. Samia 256 ff.) 
and by the device of beginning with a dialogue scene followed 
by a prologue. Leo says : Wenn auch die neue K<>m6die ein 
Adoptivkind der euripideischen TragOdie ist, ihre Mutter war 
doch die apxaia Kup<piia. The introduction of a nS>pas of youthful 
revellers at the end of two acts, evidently to dance and possibly 
to sing an interlude (cf. also the frequent interact sign XOPOY), 
is clearly the last remnant of the Old Attic chorus. Many other 
lessons may be drawn. 

Miscellen: H. v. Arnim joins the Menandrean fragments L 
and P [to which Ricci added S., which led to the recognition of 
the fifth play (cf. Koerte, Menandrea, p. viii)] — Th. Reinach 
defends his conjecture 'looStjpov tov Tpoifrnov against that of Keil 
(cf. A. J. P. XXXI, p. 481).— W. A. Heidel shows in two 
passages of Aristotle's Metaphysics, how the commentary of 
Asclepius helps to emend the text: A 1. 981* 12 npii ph olv to 

irp&TTtiv e'pirtipia rix'"!* oibiv ioKfl tStucpfpav should read jpircipiat Ttx*Vi 
and in A 9- 992 7 W 'P' Tt Kinijirtwt, d per iarai (A" E) Tavra KiVijair 

ktA. should read d pit e<m (H b and the lemma in the text of 
Asclepius) KicTjo-if (omitting the unintelligible toCto). — F. Hiller v. 
Gaertringen publishes with commentary a belter text of CIG 
2433, which he discovered by means of a marginal note in a 
Berlin copy of CIG, in Opuscoli volgari e latini del conte M. 
Egizio Napoletano; also a second inscription B, derived from the 
same stone. In the family stemma, which von G. constructs 
from the names in A, occurs K'Stupaaau (K*€i<puovrja Bechtel), 
with which he identifies the impossible K*fio<pvooa of CIG 2439, 
which Pape-Benseler accepted. — Karl Robert communicates two 
verbally given emendations by F. Blass: Arist. Av. v. 41 KiiSau 
(Sue** MSS) and Moschus, Europa 60 it lariov (i>ad « m MSS). 

Fascicle II. 

Neue Beitr'age zur Textgeschichte und Kritik der Philonischen 
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Schriften. L. Cohn describes the merits of the fifth volume of 
the Cohn-Wendland edition of Philo (Berlin, 1896-1906), giving 
a sketch of the history of the text. Mangey's edition (London, 
1742) has notes that are still valuable. The excellence of F 
(saec. XV) was revealed by Cohn's collation of the Vatican Philo 
palimpsest. He discusses more than teventy passages, in which 
the reasons for the text adopted are less obvious, and points out 
features of Philo's style. The better MSS show an avoidance of 
hiatus. Often both classes of the MSS must be combined to 
obtain the original pairs of synonyms of which Philo was 1< nd. 
Philo used intransitively iirtSviTa, b*h = &'«»-, and the Attic 
future in -if» verbs (sporadic cases ol the Koipt) forms with a need 
correction.) 

Die Litterarische Stellung des Anonymus Argentinensis. R. 
Laqueur objects to Wilcken's theory that the fragments of the 
Strassburg papyrus (See A. J. P. XXXI, p. 477) are brief 
extracts from a commentary on Demosthenes' mr' ' hviporiavos. 
All the statements cannot directly be connected with the text, 
there are no verbal elucidations, lemmata do not occur, and an 
epitome of scholia would be an inexplicable novelty. The 
correspondence with the above speech, a brilliant discovery of 
W., can be accounted for on the supposition that we have a 
summary of a book mpA tonuurOiwmt, analogous to the recently 
discovered work of Didymus, perhaps another of his productions. 
The Didymus papyrus shows the haphazard character of such a 
capitulatio (cf. Diod. and Euseb.). In the Did. pap., brief sum- 
maries over the single columns, with which they do not exactly 
correspond, represent original marginal arguments, such as are 
found in the Diod. MS. Vindobonensis, which have made a 
restoration of the lost capitulatio of the first book possible. 
Four types appear — 1, introduction with rU ; 2, with Sti (*>t) ; 3, 
with jrtpi c. gen. ; 4, with the nom. case. Most of the statements 
of the Anonymus begin with o«; but the other forms seem to 
have been included, as ntpi is suggested by the genitive 1. 25 ; 
and 1. 19 may be restored OiW ol> jr.iXat KaXoKptrnt. Accord- 
ingly, the summary of the Did. pap., and we may say of the 
Anonymus, were based on an historical work, which explains 
not only the preponderating agreement with Dem. text, but also 
the discrepancies. Keil's view of the character of the papyrus is 
accordingly nearer the truth. 

Miscellanea critica scripsit Fr. Jacobs. J. Nicole gives an 
account of this MS, dated 1812/3, which had lain in the library 
of J. Adert at Geneva until the latter's death in 1886, when it 
came into the possession of L. Wuarin, a son-in-law, who has 
given it to Nicole. It consists of 358 pages of carefully written 
emendations of some twenty-six authors, including, besides 
Lysias and Andocides, writers of the Alexandrian and Roman 
periods: Apol. Rhod., Aratus, Plutarch, Lucian, etc. To most 
of them are devoted from two to a dozen pages ; but to Themis- 
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tius 29, to Lucian 59 and to Libanius 132. Subsequent additions 
show a tremulous hand, and frequently conjectures were changed 
or canceled. This interesting document is valuable for its agree- 
ments and for new conjectures. Nicole illustrates with the notes 
to Lysias (Books XIX-XXI and XXIV-XXXIV; the rest had 
already been treated in the Additamenta in Athenaeum): Lysias 
XXXIV 5, J. anticipates Thalheim in proposing on r<» piv for ot 
t<? fjtfv (Scheibe); XX 24, Scheibe assumes a lacuna after ovk rjv. 

J. reads (^enffityiv &>s rovr tmrias. vy.lv 8 ovk ?k (ISfvat olos r/v r. yfr. ; 

XIX io, xat av ti wo9ev /17 8a>atv, where Scheibe hesitatingly 
adopts \dpa>atv, J. proposes ntptdpamv with the comment : Nihil 
frequentius permutatione litterarum Jlq et kTJJ (=Contius). Nicole 
especially recommends his insertion of iv bwafui after iyev6iit]v 
XXV 14 (cf. XXIV 25), where Scheibe omitted cVrl before tZv 

TfrpnKoaiav. 

Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen in Kleinasien in nachchrist- 
licher Zeit. K. Holl adduces evidence from ecclesiastical docu- 
ments that show the existence of the Mysian (or Bithynian- 
Phrygian), Isaurian, Cappadocian, Lycaonian (cf. Acts 14, 11) 
dialects in Asia Minor in the sixth century A. D. As late as this 
two Lycaonian monasteries were founded in Constantinople (for 
the current view see Thumb: Die Gr. Spr. im Zeitalt. d. Hell. p. 
102 f.). The Christian church found the heathenism and heresies 
of A. M. strongly intrenched among the common people, whose 
native peculiarities and superstitions asserted themselves in their 
beliefs, and who, doubtless, had a source of resisting power in 
their native languages. 

Der neue Historiker und Xenophon. G. Busolt discredits the 
new historical fragment (P), published in Oxyrhynchus Pap. Vol. 
V (1908), by bringing it into sharp contrast with the corres- 
ponding parts of Xen. Hellenic*, beginning with the most diver- 
gent, the campaign of Agesilaus in Lydia; of which Xenophon, 
an eyewitness, was unusually well qualified to give an accurate 
account, even after the lapse of years. P.'s unmilitary version 
consists mostly of pure inventions, which exhibit a systematic 
attempt to outdo Xenophon, hence furnish further evidence of 
the authorship of Theopompus, whose changing much of Xen. 
history for the worse was criticised by Porphyrius (Euseb. praep. 
ev. X. p. 465), and whose ignorance of warfare was denounced 
by Polybius (XII 25 f.). The same method of manufacturing 
history can be seen in P.'s account of Agesilaus' expedition 
through Mysia and the Hellespontian Phrygia, in which B. points 
out verbal agreements with Xenophon's account. In the subse- 
quent more complex discussion of the Phocian-Locrian war of 
395 B. C, Busolt ably defends Xenophon's statements (Hell, 
lit 5, 1 ff.) that Tithraustes sent the fifty talents to stir up war, 
that the Athenians refused the money offered, that the Opuntian 
Locrians began by invading; Phocis ; against P.'s version (accept- 
able to the editors) that Pharnabazus sent the money, that the 
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Athenians also accepted money, and that the Phocians made the 
beginning by invading the territory of the western Locrians. 
Busolt argues that the Greek historian (referred to by n«'r), 
whom P. criticizes for the statement that the Persian money 
brought on the war (no doubt a prejudiced Spartan view), was 
Xenophon ; but shows that elsewhere Xenophon displayed a far 
deeper comprehension of the underlying causes than P., whose 
account reflects the Phocian war in 356/5 B. C. However Busolt 
admits that P. gives valuable details, though many are beyond 
control, and considers his description of the Boeotian constitution 
the most valuable part of the fragment. Accepting the identifi- 
cation of P. with Theopompus he gives an unfavorable character- 
ization of this historian, whom some have rated very high. 
Kaibel's judgment is just (Stil u. Text der 'A8. noX. des Aris- 
toteles, p. 106). The agreement of P. with Diodorus is due to 
the latter's dependence on Ephorus, who in turn, depended on 
Theopompus. Busolt removes the chronological difficulties of 
this sequence. 

Eine Dublette in Buch IV des Lucrez. J. Mewaldt objects to 
the transposition of verses in Book IV (45-48. 26-43. 5 I- 53- 
44. 54 ff.), and to the excision of vv. 49. 50. For vv. 45-48 are 
closely connected with the subsequent lines and admirably join 
book IV De simulacris to II (notice in v. 47 the neat volitent). 
Apparently Lucretius at first followed Epicurus, who let the 
doctrine of the elSoXn succeed the exordia rerum (cf. Diog. Laert. 
X 35 ff. = Usener, Epicurea 1887, p. 3 ff.). But after book III, 
De anima, had been composed, the conception of which had been 
formed during the writing of book IV (hence the allusions: 
IV 384 f., 465 f., 722 f., 881 f.) L. decided to insert it between II 
and iV. This explains the doublet 26-44, which joins IV to III. 
Further Lucretius now recognizing that the prooemium (IV 
1-25), which prepares the reader for the difficulties of book IV, 
suitable as it was after book II, was out of place after the difficult 
book III, but wishing to preserve it, inserted the passage in 
book I (926-950), with the introductory lines 921-925, where it 
loses in dignity and interrupts the context (cf. also Merrill Lucr. 
I 926 note). Finally Lucretius let the verses IV 45-48, with 
which he had joined IV to II serve him to join III to II (cf. Ill 
3 I- 34)- These changes, probably on loose leaves, give a picture 
of the stage of composition reached by the author. 

Miscellen : M. Holleaux defends the common view, based on 
Livy (= Polybius) XXXIII 47, 49, 5, etc.), that Hannibal met 
Antiochus at Ephesus 195 B. c, against Niese's date 196 B. c, 
based on Appian Syr. 4 and Nepos Hann. 7, 6. — A. Korte goes 
further than Leo as to the x°P°' m Menander, showing that the 
Ka/ios of youthful revellers participated to some extent in the 
action, even so as to sing with the actors; but the unimportant 
songs were not published. This argues against a high narrow 
stage in Menander's time. Even the Roman Togata (cf. Cic. 
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pro Sestio 118) indicates a similar existence of the chorus.— O. 
Immisch adds a corroboration of the last statement. — Leo reads 
xai yap <.fu6uaav'> err! ku/jov iii>8p£>ita>i> in Athenaeus VIII 362° and 
discusses paWurpos [ballet], showing the existence of a Ko>pot of 
exhilarated youth in the 'Middle' comedy. He also points out 
survivals of this freer chorus of Alexis and Menander in Plautus. 
— H. Fischl shows that the source of the plot alter which the 
'Eirir/KTroM-M was named, was Euripides' Alope (cf. Hygin. fab. 
187, also Nauck trag. Grsec. frag.*, p. 389 f.) and remarks on the 
tragic allusions in Menander (cf. 'Kvtrpin. 108 ff.). — S. Sudhaus 
prefers the reading of the MSS Fx'y for Horace's Sat. 1 4, 35 : 
excutiat, sibi non, non cuiquam (cf. Arist. Nicom. Eth. 1128a 33); 
and takes regis opus in Ars poet. 65 to refer to Xerxes' canal at 
Mt. Athos (cf. Ausonius Mosella 291). — A. Klotz defends his 
preference (cf. Quaest. Plin. geogr. 1906, p. 8 and 49) of Pliny's 
chronological date 46 A. D. for the appearance of the volcanic 
island Thia, to the consular date 19 A. D. in the same passage 
(nat. hist. 2, 202), which latter is clearly an error. Hence Mela's 
source wrote after 46 A. D. and Rabenhorst errs in taking 
Verrius Flaccus to have been the common source of Mela and 
Pliny. 

Herman L. Ebeling. 

GoUCHME COLIIGB, BALTIMORE. 



Philologus LXIX (N. F. Bd. XXIII), 1910. 

I, pp. 1-9. K. Borinski, Goethe's ' Urworte. Orphisch '. The 
mystery enshrouding the inspiration of Goethe's poem is dis- 
pelled by the entries in his Diaries, Sept. 27-Oct. 8, 1817. The 
dispute of Hermann and Creuzer on certain mythological points, 
their letters, and Zoega's treatise on " AFA6H1 TYXHl Tyche und 
Nemesis" gave rise to his poem. In Zoega's treatise Macrob. 
Sat. I c. 19 is cited, and a fifth 'Urwort' is added 'E\nis. The 
stanza " Heut und Ewig " publ. in 1820 must have been produced 
about the same time. 

II, pp. 10-34. G. A. Gerhard, Zu Menanders Perikeiromene. 
An attempt to describe in some detail, but without too much 
technical reference the form and action of this charming play. 

III, pp. 35-39. K. Burkhard, Zur Kapitelfolge in Nemesius' 
»r»pi <piatas avSparrov. As the work has not comedown to us in its 
complete form, we should keep to the order of the chapters 
offered by the MSS, although Matthai proposes 17-19, 21, 20; 
K. v. Holzinger 17, 18, 21, 19, 20. 

IV, pp. 40-50. J. Eberz, Die Bestimmung der von Platon 
entworfenen Trilogie Timaios Kritias Hermokrates. The dis- 
courses of the projected trilogy were never given by these men. 
But in the fragment, which belongs to the close of Plato's life, he 
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is narrating in imaginary Socratic form a personal experience, 
something that affected the Academy, who without explicit 
details would understand the guise and names chosen by him. 
Iu the person of Hermokrates we are to understand Dion who, 
under this name, declared himself to be the heir to Hermokrates' 
political theories. Who are referred to under the names Timaios 
and Kritias, we do not know, but they must have been close 
friends of Dion. The trilogy was thought of as the manifesto for 
Dion's insurrection. The three discourses originated from the 
spirit expressed on the two fateful days in the Academy, preced- 
ing Dion's departure. In the exposition of the rational slate the 
Kriiias and the Hermokrates were to be opposed to each other 
as the portrayal of the past to that of the immediate future ; the 
odor Kara to the world of the present began with the fall of 
ancient Athens ; the o86r ai>a> to the ideal state by Dion's forcible 
establishment of the new Syracuse, was to be promised in the 
Hermokrates. The Timaios was planned as the common founda- 
tion for both works. 

V, pp. 51-58. K. Preisendanz, Ein neuer Liebeszauber. 
Reconstruction of the text of a Greek incantation publ. by E. 
Breccia in Bull, de la Soci6t6 arch. d'Alexandria IX (1907) n. 5. 
II 1, p. 95 f. A commentary is supplied below the text. 

VI, pp. 59-70. O. Immisch, Zu Callimachus und Accius. 
Callimachus wrote a poem on grammatical and literary history 
which he called ypa<puov, meaning apparently " archives ", as if 
his learned studio were the ypatptiov of the Museum and he 
himself a sort of official " literary notary ". Accius' work on 
poetics should be called " Pragmaticus ", not " Pragmatica". It 
was probably in nine books and treated of poetics under the 
rubrics, Epos, Drama, Lyric. Accius' Pragmaticus, like Horace's 
epistle to the Pisos, aims at giving advice to individuals. Both 
these works are " parangelmatic " ; the Didascalici give the 
theoretic side. Proclus' xpy<rrotui8tia ypapfianictj shows a somewhat 
similar treatment of poetics, beginning with epos and ending 
with lyric. The title Pragmaticus points to a complete system- 
atic method of presentation, such as could be found only in 
a grammatical handbook of poetics. 

VII, pp. 71-113. F. Klin»miiller, Die Idee des Staatseigen- 
tums am romischen Provinzialboden. From the very beginning 
new possessions were not incorporated with the state, but con- 
sidered as appanages of the ruling power. The principles of 
ancient common law, such as the right of booty, underlie the 
whole system. Of the four classes of provincial communities 
(civitates foederatae, liberae et immunes, decumanae, censoriae) 
the last alone forfeited their land to the state domain. Normally, 
most of the land in the provinces remained in the ' precarious' 
possession of the owners, subject to certain contributions. If the 
Roman state sold land in the provinces to Roman citizens, the 
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buyers did not hold title ex ivre Quiritiutn, but on an officially 
guaranteed tenure with inheritance and transfer rights, subject to 
a vecligal, a procedure imitated from the practice in certain parts 
of Italy. For political, not financial, reatons the nobles opposed 
granting provincial lands with a quiritary title, as appeals Irom 
the troubles which occurred when C. Gracchus in 122 B. c. sent 
a colony to Carthage. The idea of state-ownership on pro- 
vincial soil is seen in its purest form in the administration of 
those parts of the empire which the state retained as state 
domain under its own management ; cities reduced by arms, 
and royal estates, which were leased by the censors to private 
parties. When C. Gracchus gave Asia over to the publicans, it 
was in order to help to overturn the Roman bureaucracy. Egypt 
was an exception in the Roman provincial organization. The 
status quo of the subjects as well as the bureaucratic and central- 
ized political machine of the Ptolemies was maintained. The 
revenues went into the imperial fiscus. Private ownership of 
land continued as under the Ptolemies as is shown by the 
papyri. It is an interesting fact that from the very beginning 
Roman private law relations were influenced by the idea of state 
ownership on provincial soil. 

VIII, pp. 1 14-125. W. A. Oldfather, Funde aus Lokroi. 
The discussion by Q. Quagliati (Ausonia III, 1909, 136-235) of 
the objects discovered in 1906 in the region of Lokroi Ep'ze- 
phyrioi in Contrada Manella, suggests several additional points 
bearing upon local and historical matters. The pinakes afford 
proof of the existence of a Dionysus cult at Lokroi. He appears 
as chthonic divinity and as btvhpWt\t in conversation with Perse- 
phone and Hades. Hermes figures prominently as VvxaTtopnit 
and as Kpm<pipos. Aphrodite appears in a wagon drawn by two 
winged demons, escorted by Hermes. Demeter, prominent in 
the mother city, becomes less so in the colony ; one fragment 
shows her as a figure quite subordinate to Persephone. Hades 
remains completely in the background, for Persephone was the 
real divinity of death ; the connection of the two in myth is an 
eighth century syncretism. Athene appears once on a decorative 
relief which had nothing to do with the cultus. The most signifi- 
cant pinakes have to do with the dead and the cult of the gods 
of the lower world and life in Elysium. The tree of Hades and 
the cock occur often. The temenos where these objects were 
found belonged to Persephone. The pinakes came from a 
chapel on the local acropolis, from which, rebuilt in the fifth 
century, they were dumped into the valley at the foot of the 
slope. The pinakes show that the Lokrian society had received 
strong Ionian influence. Also the religious thoughts of the people 
show a deep orphic-mystic feeling. 

IX. pp. 1 16-140. A. J. Kronenberg, Ad Minucium Felicem. 
Critical notes. 
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X, pp. 141-152. A. Abt, Nucularum hexas. I. In Pap. 
Mimaut (ed. Wessely. Denkschr. Acad. Wien, 1889), v. 1 sqq., 
read am&Uav iiov, as the curse is for the opponents in a law-suit. 
II. Pap. mag. Lond. 46, v. 109 sqq. W. K. Not only does the 
Xdyot bear traces of Hebrew history, but the »rpa£tr also is made 
up to resemble the description, in Exodus XXVIII, vs. 36 f., 
of the clothing of the high priest. III. Annual of the Brit. 
School of Athens XIII, 1906-7, p. 100 f. The ivory carving of 
the eighth century b. C. shows a corpse on a bier ; near this bier 
hovers the soul in a form conjectured to be that of a butterfly, 
though for such a representation of the soul an earlier date than 
the fifth century has not heretofore been noted. IV. Berlin pap. 
P. 9566, verso. A hitherto unedited magic papyrus much 
resembling pap. Lugdunensis V and W. V. " Praecepta luc- 
tandi" in Oxyr. pap. VI, p. 201 (No. 887 saec. Ill, p. Chr. n.) is 
really a magic papyrus enumerating from top to toe the parts of 
the puppet used in the incantation. VI. Some additional read- 
ings in Berl. pap. 7504 (a headache charm) by the help of 
Amherst pap., vol. II, pap. 2, page 11. 

Miscellen. 

x > PP- I 53 -I 55- M. Schneider [Theokrit], Id. XXVII 50. 
S. conjectures 6tK<i£a> (Doric for Bixaaw) for the corrupt 8i66(u, in 
place of which a dozen substitutes had been suggested. 

2, pp. 155-157. K. Lincke, Zu Xen. Mem. I 1, 17-19. The 
doubt of Gilbert as to the genuineness of this passage seems 
well founded. The last sentence misrepresents the attitude of 
Socrates toward divination. 

3, pp. 157-159. S. Brandt, Zu Lucians Hahn 24. 12 und 
Icaromen. 18. In Gall. § 24, B. would bracket 9 Aarptnitjv. In 
Gall. § 12, iKKai&ena, and in Icaromen. § 18, okt» are not round 
numbers, but are to be taken literally. 

4, p. 160. O. Crusius, Grillparzer iiber die antike Biihne. 
We see from Grillparzer's " Briefe literarischen und artis-tit-chen 
Inhalts" (Werke XIV 141 N.) that he held that the actors and 
the chorus must have played upon the same level. 

XI, pp. 161-177. Fr. Boll, Paralipomena. I. Notes on 
various authors jotted down while he was working on articles for 
the Pauly-Wissowa Realencyklopadie. 

1. In Horace's Ode I 2, the description of the flood has Archi- 
lochos, fr. 74 for its prototype. It is not necessary to assume 
that Horace used any intermediary source. 

2. Mercuriales viri (Od. II 17) is to be taken as an astrological 
reference — men under the influence of the planet Mercury, 
'Ep/inticot. The equation Faunus = Pan is sufficiently attested for 
Horace and the Augustan poets, "Faunus, Mercurialium rustos 
virorum " is illustrated by the 'Anonymus' (379 a. D.) Catal. 
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COdd. astr. gr. V I, p. 211,4 : °' "" ™" Kfpdrayrov hly&Kcpu km oi'Ept- 
<f>oi Ka\ if At£ flia liavot tj Si' Eppou rat f}ot]Btlas rj rat tirupayfiat noiovam. 

3. Cic. de div. I 121 : read artnis and omit proelio. The 
eclipse took place Feb. 13, 338 B. C, and is inexactly described. 
In the prophecy 'fighting' but not a single 'battle' would be 
referred to. 

4. Cic. Somn. Scip. § 17 : for ex quibus ununt globum possidet 
ilia (Stella) quam in terris Satumiam nominant, read sumtnum. 
Supported by Firmicus Maternus, Math. I 10, 14, who compiles 
from Cicero. 

5. Firm. Math. I, §5: read etiam de bono ac malo, which 
gives the necessary sense. 

6. Between Achilleus Tatios, p. 42, 12 ff. and Musaios, ' Hero 
and Leander ', v. 90-108, the original must have been Achilleus, 
although he goes back to Plato's Phaidros. 

7. Firm. Matern. Math. II 10: The constellation Aries is 
described as signum solstitiale regale ignitum ad laniandum. In 
the excerpts of Rhetorios from Teukros (Catal. codd. astr. gr. 
VII 192 ff., Aries is described as a fafiiov rptmiKov larfptpivoy . . . 
j3a<rtXiKoi> . . . Bianvpov p.f\oKoirovp€vov. Hence read in Firmi- 
cus Vulg. Lat. adlaniandum, (used as a pres. pass, ptc.) or the 
simple laniandum, in which case ad would be a later insertion. 

8. In Aristoph. Frogs 942, cirvXXiW = iitaidit, ' charms '. In 
v. 906 f. eUovas refers, as Tucker has shown, to witty comparisons. 
Cf. Plato Symp. 215 A and Hug's note. 

XII, pp. 178-251. Leo Weber, Apollon Pythoktonos im 
phrygischen Hierapolis. The original local cult at Hierapolis 
was that of Kybele, whose shrine was over a cleft in a rock 
whence issued mephitic vapors. Later a shrine of the Greek 
Apollo was erected just above it, but it failed to stamp out 
the Asiatic worship. Instead a syncretism resulted, and the 
worship of Apollo received symbols and elements from the 
cult of Kybele, the latter persisting well into the sixth century 
A. D. This syncretism is proved by passages from Damaskios 
(ca. 526 A. D.) preserved by Photios, especially, p. 344 b , 35, and 
by the fact that other Asiatic divinities were identified or associ- 
ated with Apollo (v. coins and inscriptions). The Ada Philippi 
(acta apostolorum apocrypha ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, II 2, p. 41) 
as interpreted by Weber, shows that the chthonic divinity wor- 
shipped at Hierapolis in rock and cave, the ?x« 8 ""> was Kybele. 
Hierapolis itself was called '(Xpiopipq. Apollo the slayer of 
Python of Delphi was thought of as battling with the e^ira- 
Kybele worship of Hierapolis, a conception illustrated on several 
coins and medallions. Under the empire there was a close rela- 
tion existing between Asia Minor and De'phi, occasioned by the 
needs of Hellenism in its decisive struggle for existence in Asia. 
At the time of the Acta Pkilippi Christianity was aiming its 
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weapons at the Kybele-worship. Among the ruins of Hierapolis 
are the ruins of two basilicas, perhaps those of Philip and his 
daughters (Euseb. H. Eccl. Ill 31, 4). 

XIII, pp. 252-263. S. Haupt, Die zwei Biicher des Aris- 
toteles irtpi n-oiijTiicijr r«'x>")f- Summary on p. 256. There were 
once two books to this treatise cited down to Proklos (410- 
485 A. D.). The Peripatetics after 530 A. D. allude to only one. 
The technical terms referred to in our treatise, in some cases are 
unintelligible without a previous explanation. Furthermore the 
discussion of harmony, metre, rhythm, lyric (inclusive of the 
dithyramb), auletic, and citharistic must have preceded the work 
as we have it. These could not have been handled in the 
Politics. Finally the theory of catharsis may have been devel- 
oped in the first book of the Poetics. Therefore our book is the 
second. The first book was lost through fault of the Peripatetics 
of the sixth century, who could not fit it into their organnm. 

XIV, pp. 264-291. W. Capelle, Zur Geschichte der griech- 
ischen Botanik. Plut. Quaest. Conviv. Ill 1, 3, uses a lost 
medico-pharmacological treatise which discussed at length 
the action of liquor on the brain and the peculiar reactions of 
certain plant-perfumes. In it was also a study of the etymology 
of the names of plants as a proof for the physiological effect of 
the narcotics. This treatise cited Andreas, an Alexandrian 
physician, probably the one Galen XIX, 105, mentions among 

the ypdyj/avrts ras ovopatrlas tS>v (pap/idxav. The SOUrce Used by 

Plut. Quaest. Conv. Ill 2, p. 648c, on the heat of the ivy-plant, 
was a botanical treatise which shows acquaintance with Theo- 
phrastos. II. The earliest Greek writer on botany was Menestor 
of Sybaris who may have lived before Empedokles. III. There 
can be no doubt that Theophrastos' real theory of the causation 
of evergreenness and deciduousness has been lost. 

XV, pp. 292-318. A. Miiller, Studentenleben im 4. Jahr- 
hundert n. Chr. (1) The schools of the litterator, grammaticus, 
and rhetor. (2) The higher branches were often taught pri- 
vately, but subsidies were often given to philosophers and rhetors 
by emperors and cities. There was a law school at Rome, 
Constantinople, Berytos and Alexandria. Medicine and special- 
ties like music and astronomy were studied in the house of the 
teacher. (3) Students began the higher branches at 16 (Eu- 
napios), 17 (Augustinus), 18 (architects under Constantine). 
Because of this early age many precautions were taken by 
parents and preceptors to care for the welfare of the students. 
Corporal punishment was practised in the fourth century by 
rhetors and others. Advanced study was costly. Matriculation 
was easy in the East; at Rome it was more formal. Interpreta- 
tion of authors, handling of themes, listening to the lectures and 
the show-pieces of sophists and philosophers, and trials in the 

32 
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courts constituted much of the curriculum. Lectures were held 
in private, rented, or public halls. Owing to the vivacity of the 
southern temperament the deportment of the students left some- 
thing to be desired (Quint. Inst. or. II 2, 12, Libanios I, p. 63). 
Lectures were in the forenoon. Vacation began in mid-summer. 
Student pranks were common. 

Miscellen. 

5, pp. 318-319. M. Schneider, Orpheus Argonautica, v. 1072. 
Read iyprj for v\tj of MSS. 

6, pp. 319-320. S. Eitrem, Catulliana. In Carm. 116, 1 read 
versa ante for venante: i. e., poema quod iamdudum magna 
diligentia in Latinum sermonem transtuli tibi dedicaturus fui. 

2. Carm. 66, 59, should read: hie lumen vario ne solum in 
culmine coeli. 

XVI, pp. 321-326. C. F. H. Bruchmann, Alte Athenahymnen, 
Lamprokles oder Phrynichos? The hymn referred to in Aris- 
tophanes' Clouds 967, and ascribed by the Scholiasts to Lam- 
prokles, or Phrynichos, or Stesichoros, is probably older and by 
some long forgotten poet. By the aid of the scholia and an echo 
in Kallimachos Hymn. V 43 f., the opening verses are recon- 
structed : 

XlaXkd&a Tcepo£iro?ai>, duvav debv eypeavfioifiov, 
eimr/hijna ■KOTw'krfC, a, irofafiadoKOV, ayvav, 
iredda AmSj fxtyakov dapaoimrov, impBevov ahi. 

XVII, pp. 327-358. J. Kayser, Theophrast und Eustathius 
jrepl viroKplcreas. The text of chapters XII and XVI of Eustathius, 
de Simulatione, is given with commentary and translation. Its 
similarity to Theophrastus' Characters (which Eustathius men- 
tions in Comment, in Iliad., p. 931, 20) is considered, and the Peri- 
patetic (especially Theophrastian) influence is analyzed. It is 
concluded that a ' Character ', the imoKpiTtjs, has been lost from 
Theophrastus, owing to its similarity to the icdXa£ (cf. the merg- 
ing of two Characters in number V). In Byzantine times more 
were extant. The book nep\ viroKpiaeas of Theophrastus listed by 
Diog. Laert. V 48 was probably not a rhetorical work. Its 
contents were perhaps like his n-epi KoAa<c«i'as (Diog. Laert. V 47); 
it may have been to a degree historical, and have discussed 
stage and oratorical delivery. 

XVIII, pp. 359-374. Th. Steinwender, Gefechtstellung und 
Taktik der Manipulare. Continuation of the study of the quin- 
cunx formation of the Roman maniples (Philol., 1909, p. 260 ff.). 
The front of the line extended as many paces plus the breadth of 
one man as there were files less one ; the depth as many paces 
plus the thickness of a man as there were ranks less one. In 
battle the members behind did not march up : but the ranks 
were distended. The secret of the maniple's superiority rests 
not in the shock of a phalanx formation, but in stationary fighting 
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with continual changing of the division units in the line of 
battle and the files (Treffen u. Glieder). 

XIX, pp. 375-410. T. Schermann: Eixapurria und eixapto-reiv 
in ihrem Bedeutungswandel bis 200 n. Chr. The words occur 
in Hippocrates (c. 430), but are rare before the Hellenistic times. 
In the three centuries before Christ they are most current in 
Asia Minor and Egypt, the verb developing such a variety of 
meanings and constructions that in profane and religious litera- 
ture there is hardly any new use to be found. The idea of 
' being thankful ' is generally present ; but it also = tvxopai. In 
the Judaistic literature, LXX and Philo, they play a peculiar 
r61e. In LXX c£opo\oyeto-dai and ahelv are used for thanks or 
praise to God. In Philo tiixapio-ria is technically used for prayer 
of thanksgiving at sacrifices ; also of a " thankoffering " to God, 
and again as " goodwill ". In NT the verb means, (1) to offer 
thanks at table, (2) ««', to be thankful, (3) nn eVi tivi or wtplnvos = 
to thank someone on account of or for someone or something, (4) 
tI nvi, Sri . . . = to thank someone for something because, (5) 
vnep twos . . . tpa = to pray for someone (or for the sake of some- 
thing) that, (6) ™ vnep ncof = to obtain something for someone 
by entreaty. In early Christian literature ti^apio-n'a is used for 
"religious meal", "prayer on the occasion of a meal", o-dpg 
Xpio-rov, and ' the part of the worship concerned with the Lord's 
supper'. The verb in Ignatius = to thank. In Justin *vxapto-Tia= 
Bvo-ia, and ' Christian prayer of thanks in the name of the crucified 
Jesus '. Clemens Alex, and Origen generally use it as ' element 
of the Lord's supper'. There is a summary of the development 
of meanings on p. 410. 

XX, pp. 411. F. Pfister, Die oroi^eta toO xoa-fiov in den Briefen 
des Apostels Paulus. The much discussed phrase in Gal. 4, 3 
and 8, and Col. 2, 8 and 20 is interpreted as referring to the 
demonology of the Greek world, the terminology of which was 
influenced by the Platonic philosophy. The proof is based on 
the phraseology of certain passages in the Alexander romance, 
the magic papyri, and the late demonology of the Byzantine 
Michael Psellos. The latter, after declaring the whole cosmos 
to be full of demons, classifies them as (1) to Sidnvpov (2) dipwi 

baifioves (3) to \66viov (4) to vbpaiov (cat cvahlov (5) to ImoxQdviov (6) to 
pio-o<paes tail Svo-aia-drjTop. This Corresponds to the Koo-iwca oroi^em 

of the papyri, the Platonic divisions in Timaios XII, p. 39 E, 
those of the author of the Epinomis, and the Xo'yor Stdao-KoKiKot 
rati' u\aTwvos Soypdrov of Albinos. Thus St. Paul's reference to 
<pi\oo-o(pla and diraTt) is explained. 

XXI, pp. 428-439. W. Schonack, Coniectanea in nonnulla 
scripta Hippocratea. I. De prisca medicina. II. De fractis. 
III. De praenotionibus. 

Miscellen. 

7, pp. 440-442. W. Schmid, Nachtrag zu den Fragmenta 
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Stoicorum veterum. The two definitions of grammar ascribed 
to Ariston in the introductory chapter of Marius Victorinus 
(Keil G. L. VI) are taken to be authentic, and so Ariston, a 
hundred years earlier than Diogenes of Seleukeia, must be 
accepted as the founder of Stoic grammar. 

8, pp. 443-446. W. Suss, Kleinigkeiten. (1) Interpretation 
of a latrina inscription. (2) Aristoph. Plutus 267 is emended 
X«Aor for ^a\6s on the basis of Lucian's excursus on the lame 
Plutus in his Timon. (3) Priapea c. LXXV B : the reading of 
the MSS is kept. In Priap. c. LXXX B, vs. 4 is to be read as a 
question. In c. XVIII B, extis aptius should be extricatius = 
expeditius. c. LII B is interpreted. 

9, pp. 446-447. H. Uhle, Zu Soph. Antig. 710. olrot 8umrv- 
xdevres &cj>6r)o-av kcvoI is explained by reference to Plato Symp. 

215 B, <rei\r)voi . . . 01 St^dSc hioixBivrts (paivovrai (vboBtv dyaKpara 

txovrts 6t&v, i. e. the figures opened like our mechanical toys. 
Haimon then says that when certain people are opened and 
examined there is nothing to be found inside. 

10, pp. 447-448. P. Maas, vpr)t>vp€vaia. This is the MS tradi- 
tion in Nonnos 16, 290; 24, 271. So also Dioskurides AP. VII 
407, 5 and Oppianos Kyneg. 1, 341. For the ending, cf. atKtva, 
which Nonnos (after Kallim. Hymn. Ap. 20) often uses substan- 
tively. 

11, p. 448. A. Abt, Nachtrag zu S. 141 ff. Several correc- 
tions. 

XXII, pp. 449-465. Fr. Zucker, Zu den Klagschriften mit 
Schlussbitte urn Registrierung. Some modifications of L. 
Mitteis' conclusions, " Zur Lehre von den Libellen und der 
Prozesseinleitung nach den Papyri der friiheren Kaiserzeit " 
(Bericht. der Sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Bd. 62, p. 61 ff.). The 
closing petition addressed to the strategos (or sometimes to the 

centurio) generally read : a£io> tv Karaxaptapw yeviaOcu tovto to 
j3ij3Xi8iov 7rp6s to (pavevros rov Stivos pivtiv pot t6v \6yov. Karaxapia pos 

is the official's book of entry, registry in which is asked for, if 
preliminary procedure cannot be instituted against the accused. 
Mitteis held that a case was thus brought to the cognizance of 
the authorities, but the time for bringing accusation was held 
open. Sometimes twofold memorials are presented. In the 
prosecution of offences of minor importance official action as well 
as officially authorized private action can be instituted. 

XXIII, pp. 466-478. J. Baunack, Die Abkiirzung ya« in 
argivischen Inschriften. y«« apparently stood for y«/dp«/or airc\ci- 

dfpos. 

XXIV, pp. 479-488. E. Kalinka, Zu Caesars Schriften. I. 
The Anticatones. Of the two known to antiquity, the later was 
Caesar's, the first was by Hirtius. II. The dedicatory letter to 
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the eighth commentary de bello Gallico. The allusion to an 
imperfectus commentarius is to an incohatus de bello Alexan- 
drino. III. The title to the commentary on the war in the pro- 
vince of Africa was probably "de bello A/ricae" and neither 
Africo nor Africano. 

XXV, pp. 489-550. Th. Stangl, Asconiana. Sprachliche und 
textkritische Untersuchungen. 

XXVI, pp. 557-565. W. Soltau, Die Diktatorenjahre. The 
four years "sine consulibus" which in the Fasti now pass as 
years of dictators, always stood as years in the consular lists, 
and their existence can even yet be traced in the annalistic narra- 
tive, which included the events in them with another year. For 
the sake of chronological adjustment they were passed over in 
the annales maximi, whereas a year was each time noted in the 
fasti. The years were officially regarded as annexes to the 
adjacent consulate, and were reckoned in only in the summing 
up of the years of office, though omitted in a natural count 
according to calendar years. 

Miscellen. 

12, pp. 566-567. H. Uhle, Zu Odyssee p 101 f. a\\rj\av = 

TOO (TfpOV. 

l 3< PP' 567-569. H. Kling, Hilarius von Poitiers und Sallust. 
The influence is seen not in the affectation of Hilary's introduc- 
tions as some have thought, but in certain phrases and turns of 
expression found in the introduction of his chief work, de triniiate. 

14, pp. 569-570. G. Helmreich, Gaitanus-raiYa«.dr. (Zu Mar- 
cellus Etnpiricus.) The word (in 8, 27) as is clearly shown from 
Galen method, med. XIV 22 (= Vol. X 942 K) is a Celtic loan- 
word, and whether adjective or substantive refers to a kind of 
cord recommended for its aseptic quality. 

15, pp. 570-571. O. Crusius, Der gepeitschte Damon. Echo 
of a scene from an ancient mime in Fr. Hebbel, Genoveva, 
Act IV Sc. VI. H.'s verse: " Ich thu' mir weh, damit du's 
fiihlst und weichst", though it is not likely that the author knew 
the ancient source, sounds like a paraphrase of ipaan^ev cavrriv, 
i>s HrjSiv tijk 'Eicari)i/ i< tovtov \vwovj-a. (' Paroemiographica ' by 
O. Cr. in Sitzungsber. d. bayr. Akademie, 1910, IV, S. 54 f.) 

George Dwight Kellogg. 
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